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EDITORIAL 


THE ANALysis Committee have Mr. Bernard 
Mayo, of the University of Birmingham, to be Editor of 
Anatysis for the three years October 1956 to June 1959. 


Friends and colleagues of Margaret Macdonald, who died 
in January 1956, feel that they would like their esteem for her 
work as a writer and teacher to take a permanent form. Her 
own money she left to Bedford College, for the Susan Stebbing 
Memorial Fund from which the Susan Stebbing Studentship is 
financed, and it has therefore been suggested that it would be 
appropriate, in the light of her tastes and interests, for the 
memorial to take the form of a painting which would hang in 
Bedford College where she had been both student and teacher. 
Those who would like to contribute are asked to send their 
donations to Professor H. B. Acton, Bedford College, Regent’s 
Park, London, N.W.1. 


THE USE OF SENTENCES 
By ALAN R. WHITE 


N a tecent article,! which makes several important distinc- 
Tidine in the meaning of the phrase ‘ ordinary language’, 
Prof. Ryle says that although we can talk about the meaning of 
either a word or a sentence we can make the identification of 
meaning and use only for the former. That is, “ we cannot ask 
whether he knows how to use a certain sentence”. I wish 
to object to this view on the grounds (a) that the only reasons, 
so far as I can see, which are given for it are several mistaken 
analogies and a mistake of fact; ()) that it is due to another 
mistake in the same article, namely the denial that the purpose 
or function of an expression is part of its use ; (¢) that no alter- 
native answer is provided to what is allowed to be the legitimate 
problem of the meaning of sentences. 

The truth of (¢) can be seen from a perusal of Ryle’s article. 


1 Ordinary Language, The Philosophical Review LXII (1953). 
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As regards (a), Ryle draws attention to the analogy of a cook 
who may be said to use various ingredients in making a pie, 
but not to use the pie because “ her pie is not an ingredient ”’. 
Similarly she can be said to use several utensils to make the pie, 
but she does not use the pie because “her pie is not another 
utensil’. Similarly someone may use words to compose a 
sentence, but he does not use the sentence because “‘ his compo- 
sition is not a component of his composition”. Now these 
analogies, even if they are close to the use of language, seem to 
be internally mistaken. Cooks do use pies, for example, to feed 
their children, to impress their neighbours, to carry off prizes 
at the local show. We all do use sentences, for example, to 
describe scenes, to give accounts of journeys, to publicise the 
results of our research, to express our feelings, to issue orders, 
pass verdicts, etc. 

In fairness to Ryle it must be mentioned that in describing 
the analogies themselves he says that the cook does not use her 
pies in the way that she uses Soe ingredients and her utensils, 
namely to construct something. He does not explicitly say that 
she does not use pies at all, although he does not say either that 
she does. But then he should have drawn the conclusion that 
sentences are not used én the way that words are—as he signifi- 
cantly says “to use, i.e. incorporate the word or phrase ”—and 
not the conclusion which he does explicitly draw that we cannot 
speak of the use of sentences. Even the weakened conclusion 
is debatable since pies and sentences may be used even to con- 
struct something; banquets and window displays with the 
former, arguments and poems with the latter. Because something 
is not a component or ingredient of itself, this does not preclude 
its being a component or se ie of something else. How- 
ever we need not press this last point because, first, even if the 
weakened conclusion were correct, it is the stronger one which 
Ryle in fact draws, namely, that we cannot “‘ even ask whether 
he knows how to use a certain sentence”. Secondly, those who 
talk of the meaning of sentences as their use don’t, I believe, 
wish to say that sentences and words are used in exactly the 
same way or are of the same logical category.! Ryle was perhaps 
forced to his stronger conclusion because he had ruled out, as 
I shall suggest in (4) below, the main way in which we do talk 
of the use of sentences. 

A similar mistaken analogy and a similar, but more explicit, 
inconsistency can be seen in a recent article by one of Prof. 


1Cp. Strawson, Mind LXIII (1954) p. 73. 
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Ryle’s followers. Mr. J. L. Evans! says “ whereas we can pro- 
perly speak of the rules governing the use of words, we should 
not speak of the rules governing the use of sentences . . .” 
because “‘ whereas we can speak of the rules or principles of 
bricklaying, we cannot speak of the rules governing the use of 
a completed building ”. But the rules about the use of completed 
buildings ate well known to house-keepers, administrators, 
town-planners and others. Just as there may be treatises on 
bricklaying, etc., so too there may be treatises on house- 
management, etc. Further, Evans inconsistently speaks about 
“ the rules of operation of sentences in use ”’, “ the correct use 
of certain classes of sentences ”’, “‘ sentences which are used to 
describe ”’, etc. 

I conclude then that those who deny that we can speak about 
the use of sentences both give as a reason a type of analogy 
which is itself mistaken and also betray an inconsistency either by 
admitting, as Ryle, that what they have shown is only that 
sentences are not used in the same way as words or by admitting, 
as Evans, that sentences do in fact have uses. 

The factual mistake, made by both Ryle and Evans, is to 
suggest that there is not in the case of sentences anything corre- 
sponding to a dictionary in the case of words. But dictionaries 
of quotations, phrase books for foreigners, books on the art of 
polite or genteel conversation, instructions in lifemanship, all 
teach the use of sentences. Certainly those of us who are not 
lacking in poetic gifts or knowledge of foreign languages or 
ability in U-manship and lifemanship don’t need these books 
to learn the use of sentences ; but then we don’t need diction- 
aties to learn the use of words. The two kinds of dictionaries 
here are somewhat like the two kinds of treatises I mentioned 
above. 

(d) Earlier in the same article, Ryle distinguishes the use and 
the utility of expressions, questions about how an expression 
is used and questions about what it is used for; and suggests 
that the former are the philosophically important questions. 
Now I believe that, although we can certainly and importantly 
distinguish the “ how ” question, that is, “ the way, method or 
manner” in which an expression is used, and the “ what-for ”’ 
on that is, the purpose for which an expression is used, 

ese are both parts of the use of the expression. Maybe this 
is what those who distinguish semantic and syntactic meaning 


1“On Meaning and Verification”, Mind LXII (1953); cp. my criticisms of this and 
other points in Evans’ article, Mind LXIII (1954). , 
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on the one hand and pragmatic on the other intend. We are 
interested mainly in 4 ng in which ingredients, utensils and 
building materials are used, but mainly in the purposes for which 
pies and buildings are used. Similarly, perhaps, the purposive 
use is more important in the case of sentences than of words, 
and of course sentence ‘ dictionaries’ are not exactly like the 
word dictionaries. Every particular word we use is, —— 
to be found in a dictionary, but certainly not every i 
sentence we use. We have to learn almost every word, but we 
make up many sentences other than those we learn. It is, how- 
ever, I think, through denying the p= pom use that Ryle was 
unable to see how we could talk of the use of sentences. Be- 
cause it seems plausible, though perhaps not correct, to say that 
sentences cannot, as words can, be used as ingredients and 
because the possibility of talking of the purposive use is ruled 
out, one is led to think that the whole idea of use is alien to 
sentences. 

One curious point is that in the section devoted to the dis- 
tinction of use and utility, Ryle has played down, and almost 
denied, the relevance of the ‘ what-for’ oo about any 
expression, yet when he is distinguishing the use of words and 
that of sentences, and denying the latter, his main point is that 
the sentence “ is what the ee Se ot writer uses them [sc. words] 
for” ;} whereas, he thinks, no such ‘ what-for’ question arises 
about sentences themselves. 

Although I believe that Ryle is wrong to deny that we can 
talk of the use of sentences, all that I have wished to do in this 
note is to show that he has given only bad reasons for his view. 
He may be right® but he has given no good reason to show that 
he is. 


University of Hull. 


1 My italics. 
a His conclusion seems to have won some approval, cp. Passmore, The Philosophical 
Review LXIII (1954), Xenakis, ANAtysis 16 (1956) p. 92 ; but I have not seen any further 
reasons advanced for it. Prof. Ryle, in correspondence, has kindly pointed out to me that 
his case would be better supported by arguing that the notion of nonsense cannot be eluci- 
dated in terms of the misuse of sentences, but of words. I think this is important. 
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RANDOMNESS AND THE CAUSAL ORDER 
By MicHaEL SCRIVEN 


ROFESSOR BLACK’S interesting article on the temporal 

order of cause and effect! fails to consider what I regard 
as the crucial case, the case on which is based the canvassing of 
the possibility of reversed cause-effect relationships in the litera- 
ture of psychical research. I wish to suggest that it is partly 
for this reason, and partly through a too-brief description of 
the case he does consider, that he is able to conclude that it 
would be “‘ preposterous ”’ to suppose that an effect preceded its 
cause. 

Suppose that on Monday we ask people to guess what picture 
will be put up in our study on Tuesday evening. They represent 
their guesses by attempting to draw a “ copy ” of the picture. 
On Monday evening they mail their attempts to a judge; he 
is so located that the delivery of their letters takes more than 
24 hours. On Tuesday afternoon we operate a random selector 
(e.g., spin a roulette wheel, roll a set of dice, or open a table of 
random numbers and take the 13th number in the left-hand 
column); we then take the numbers provided by performing 
this operation three times, say 12, 6, and 73, add them, open 
the Concise Oxford Dictionary at page 91 (12+6+73 = 91), 
and draw as good a picture as we can of the thing referred to 
by the first common noun encountered as we run down the left- 
hand column of the left-hand page. We pin this picture up until 
midnight and then destroy it. (The experiment is roughly that 
of Whately Caringtcn.) 

Suppose that there is a statistically very significant correlation 
between the drawings done on Monday and the drawing chosen 
on Tuesday (a reliable means of assessing this is available.) Then 

(1) There seems to be good prima facie reason for saying 
that the choice on Tuesday determines—to some extent—the 
drawings done on Monday. Insofar as the perception model is 
appropriate and insofar as one can say that the perceived object 
causally effects the perception, one would want to say that the 
Tuesday drawing caused (partially) the Monday drawings. 
Regardless of the relevance of the perception model, however, it 
is initially attractive to talk of backwards determination, since 


1 Anatysis, Vol. 16, No. 3, pp. 83 oq ee naturally also apply to 
0. §, Pp. 104—ITo. 
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the random selector apparently breaks all causal chains operating 

2) Against this interpretation might rought the argu- 
determined (albeit in a wholly novel and puzzling way) the 
Tuesday drawing. But at this point we come up against the 
randomising device. Since it is this which immediately deter- 
mines the Tuesday drawing, we must argue that its action is 
affected by the Monday “ guesses”. We can say this, but the 
difficulties are staggering, viz.: 

(2) How would one explain the clustering of the Monday 
drawings, about a common subject namely the Tuesday target ; 
drawings done by people all over the country or the world? 
(Without this, any one of the guesses might influence the random 
selector, but this could not produce statistical significance in a 
large group; and in small groups where it would, it doesn’t. 
To account for clustering, we would presumably need some 
brand-new form of ESP at the unconscious level ; but see (3) 
below.) 

(b) Assuming that there is such a cluster, how can it causally 
affect the random selector at all? The spatial and physical rela- 
tions are quite absurdly unlike any in known cases of influence : 
we presumably have to invoke unconsciously operated psycho- 
kinesis (PK). 

(c) Assuming that the random selector és affected, how can 
it be affected in such a way that the code employed to translate 
its — into a drawable item (known only to the experimenter, 
who does not write it down) will produce the very item which 
is the centre of the cluster of guesses? At the very least, clair- 
voyant —— the dictionary would be necessary, along with 
telepathic reading of the code (or see (d)) and some unconscious 
calculating, of UNIVAC dimensions. : 

(d) Assuming a solution of (a), ” and (¢) can be given some 
plausibility by reference to a random selector consisting of a 
dynamical system such as dice or a roulette wheel, at the expense 
of invoking unconscious PK effects, etc., how can any such 
account be given of the use of a random number table as selector ? 
An unconscious PK effect that can operate on the—unknown— 
neural paths, of an experimenter unknown to most of the sub- 
jects, is required. This is pretty exciting stuff, even if a trifle 
hazy as hypotheses go ; but not very obviously parsimonious by 
comparison with a little reversal of the causal order when we 
add the hypotheses required to deal with (a), (0), and (c). 
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(3) The further objection might be raised that we could always 
fail to put up a drawing at all on Tuesday : and then what can 
we say “caused”? Monday’s guesses? Answer: merely the 
psychological antecedents such as feeling hungry or thinking 
‘ What will be on the experimenter’s wall to-morrow night? ”’. 
Since “‘A caused B”’ is defeasible by finding that A was not the 
case, although B was, and since we anyway believe the psycho- 
logical antecedents to be partial causes, in such a case we natur- 
ally describe them as the whole cause. If there is a cluster, this 
too will be due to the normal psychological antecedents ; but 
if there continues to be a cluster, even when we continue to 
refrain from putting up a drawing, we would have to invoke 
some extrasensory influence operating on the guesses. It would, 
of course, be /ogically possible to argue that the cluster is due 
here (as in 2a)) to common stimuli, e.g., the instructions to the 
guessers might be such as to tend to make them guess “ ship ” 
the first night, “ dinosaur ”’ the second, etc. But this possibility 
could be eliminated by running a control group who get the 
same instructions a week later. It is so implausible in terms of 
the actual (mailed) instructions given that I shall assume it 
eliminated, to make the issue as crucial as possible. 

(4) The most striking objection, a development of the last 
one, atises when one considers the possibility that one could 
select the Tuesday drawing so that it gave no significant corre- 
lation with the Monday guesses. If this is possible, then no 
precognition occurred since the alleged precognition is false. 
If it isn’t possible so to select the target, then the guesses causally 
determine the guessed-at drawing according to the normal 
causal order, but in a highly abnormal way. Now we should note 
that to do this is to abandon the experimental design in terms 
of which the reversed order is being explicated ; but suppose 
we do so and that we can falsify all guesses. Then they were not 
caused by the “ chosen” drawing : indeed shey (and the experi- 
menter) determined the chosen drawing (albeit negatively). And 
in the case where we can’t falsify the guesses, however hard we 
try, the guesses also determine the guessed-at drawing (this 
time positively). Bwt, I do not regard these considerations as 
relevant to the case where the Tuesday drawing is randomly 
determined yet correctly guessed : for in this case we cannot say 
that the guesses determined the drawing except by means of 
the special hypotheses of (2a, b, c, and d), which themselves 
involve denying that the random selector is properly so-called, 
i¢., by rejecting the description of the experiment. 
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If we do not reject the conditions of the experiment, it seems 
to me very difficult to deny that the Monday guesses are partially 
determined by the Tuesday drawing: since they are (a) corre- 
lated with it, and () it is not correlated with any Monday (or 
earlier) physical situation which could serve as a common 
antecedent cause. I therefore remain unconvinced by Professor 
Black’s reference to reversed causation as a “ logical absurdity”. 
It is important to mention that I am not implicitly recommending 
a new sense of “ cause” here: I do not really think that a new 
sense of “ cause ”’ is involved, although the term is being applied 
in circumstances that are very unlike the usual ones. 

Certainly it would be awkward if we were obliged, as a 
result of accepting this notion, to say that we can now alter the 

t ; we should rather say that the past was determined (partially) 
ee we now do, a claim which will certainly be invalidated 
if we act in a way which is usually correlated with past events 
of a kind other than those we believe to have occurred. (Already 
I am extending the notion of reversed causation into new fields ; 
and my principal point is that doing this produces difficulties 
not inherent in the basic experiment.) But there is, I think, no 
essential difference for our purposes between falsifying a claim 
to have seen or to have known something by demonstrating 
that what we thought we saw or said we knew was not the 
case, and falsifying a precognition in the way mentioned. 
However, the reversed cause-effect interpretation of the pheno- 
menon described does not commit one to legislation as to what 
would happen if the experimenter tried to invalidate the guesses 
(cf. foreseeing one’s own funeral) : there are several possibilities. 
And it does not commit one to describing Professor Black’s 
imaginary performance by Houdini (who een guesses the 
fall of a coin with complete accuracy over a long period) in the 
self-contradictory way in which he describes it. As he says, 
“Such a state of affairs would be more remarkable than any 
so-called ‘ precognitive’ phenomena already reported in the 
literature of psychical research”. It would indeed ; and 
for this reason, his conclusions about it are not applicable to 
the phenomena that have been described. For his example 
excludes the following important features of the one I have 
described : 

1. The cluster effect: excluded by using only one subject ; 
important because an alternative interpretation has considerable 
difficulty in accounting for it. 

2. The statistical rather than invariable success of the guesses . 
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it is important that neither they nor the experimenter can say 
in advance which of their guesses are precognitions, since this 
substantially reduces the plausibility of saying “‘' These pre- 
cognitions are falsifiable, hence can’t be precognitions”. (It 
also reduces the plausibility of perception talk and indirectly of 
the term “ precognition ”’, as I have argued elsewhere (Philoso- 
phical Review April 

3. The use of tabulated random numbers: important 
because it renders even more implausible the alternative account 
which asserts that the guesses influence the event at which they 
are guesses. Talk of psychokinesis has, perhaps too easily, 
made us feel moderately comfortable about guesses influencing 
a spinning coin: but it is surely queer indeed to suggest that 
guesses can influence someone’s hand to open a table of random 
numbers at three pages such that the sum of the 13th numbers in 
the left-hand columns will provide that page-reference to a 
dictionary which will locate as the first noun that thing which 
will validate the guesses. 

In view of these considerations, I think there remains a 
choice between two descriptions of the phenomenon. One could 
indeed retain the ordinary causal order—at a price; but one 
has to be careful not to reduce the alternative to an absurdity 
by the means that were employed by Leibniz against Newton’s 
gravitational “action at a distance”’. My own position is clear 
and I suppose the moral of this article might be “‘A little fore- 
knowledge is not a dangerous thing ”’. 


University of Minnesota. 
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A PROOF THAT MEANINGS ARE NEITHER IDEAS 
NOR CONCEPTS 


By Nrets E. CHRISTENSEN 


T has often been maintained that the meaning of a word is 

its associated image, idea or concept. I want to show that 
this theory is untenable whether or not ideas and concepts are 
taken to be mental, behavioristic, or perhaps a ogical 
entities, and whether or. not they are subjective or objective in 
Frege’s sense. Considering how common in present day theor- 
etical semantics is the view argued against it will not be wholly 
unimportant to refute it, in particular if such a refutation is 
possible by the very strictest methods used in this semantics. 
Availing myself of these methods justifies my claim to have 
offered a proof. I shall state it briefly and afterwards make some 
comments on it and meet some possible objections. 

The theory I am going to show false usually gains support 
by pointing out quite correctly that the meaning of a word 
cannot be an object as there simply are words to which no 
objects correspond, but which nevertheless are definitely 
meaningful, e.g. “centaur”. Accordingly the meaning of the 
word “ centaur ” is taken to be a concept or an idea that although 
not “ fulfilled ” until now might be if some day a centaur should 
turn up. 

Now it seems to be a basic requirement for all theories of 
meaning that any linguistic formulation of what is the meaning 
of a word can be substituted in every non-intensional context 
(at least) salva veritate. ‘The meaning of the word “ submarine ” 
is ship capable of going under water, so “a submarine was in 
the harbour” and “‘a ship capable of going under water was 
in the harbour ”’ are equal with respect to truth-value. 

Furthermore there is apparently no way of distinguishing 
the concepts or ideas that are meanings so that they are properly 
differentiated from each other without taking into account what 
rd are concepts or ideas of. That the concept “ horse” is 

ifferent from the concept “dog” is given only by the fact 
_ - former is the concept of a horse and the latter the concept 
of a dog. 

Accordingly if the meaning of the word “centaur” is a 
particular concept we must either renounce describing or talking 
about this concept altogether (which comes very near to claim- 
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ing that all words mean the same and also would be extremely 
strange as we do know, in a sense, how to distinguish between 
the various concepts) or we must do it by saying that the meaning 
of the word “ centaur ”’ is the concept of a centaur. 

Substituting now in the true non-intensional statement 
“There are no centaurs ” we get “ There are no concepts of a 
centaur” which is contrary to fact (false) and contrary to the 
intentions of the theory in question. 

This constitutes an indirect proof that the meaning of a word 
is never a concept. 

The simplicity of - line of thought and its rather amazing 
result naturally leaves the impression that there are some more 
or less obvious flaws in my reasoning. Before going into details 
it may be helpful to characterize the result by saying that it is 
wholly in line with some suggestions made for instance by 
Ayer, the validity of which it justifies to a certain extent. 

Ayer argues’ that it cannot be explained in general what 
symbols mean, because they do not all mean the same. I am 
much inclined to think that this is true, but what I have confined 
myself to show above is only that the general explanation in 
terms of concepts is impossible, combining insights that we owe 
to Ayer and other philosophers of ordinary language with 
methods mote akin to those of Carnap, Church, and Quine. 

In order fully to understand the relation between an explana- 
tion of what the meaning of a word is, in general, and an ex- 
planation of what the meaning of a particular word is, let us 
consider and compare the following two statements : 

(a2) the meaning of a word is a concept. 
(b) the meaning of the word “ submarine” is ship capable 
_ of going under water. 

It might be argued that these are very different. Thus (4) 
seems in a certain sense straightforward enough as it corresponds 
in form exactly to Carnap’s way of explaining the meaning of a 
word, putting it in quotation marks thereby indicating that it 
is mentioned and using other words to describe its meaning. 
(a), on the other hand, would seem to be rather a philosophical 
statement about the nature of language. Further (a) is about 
any word, (b) about a particular word. 

To meet such an objection it is necessary to question the 
underlying idea that it is possible to make such non-committal 
“ philosophical’ statements about language in general. 
Compate again 

1 Foundations of Empirical Knowledge, p. 98. 
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(c) the offspring of a cat is a cat. 
(c’) the offspring of the cat Peggy is a cat. 

(c’) is easily seen to be deducible from (¢), and in a similar 
way we must be able to infer a statement about a particular 
word, viz. “ centaur ”’, from (a) : 

(a’) the meaning of the word “ centaur”? isa concept. - 

For surely a general philosophical statement will allow us 
to infer the particular from the general as all other statements 
do, and when we mention a particular word or name we put 
it in quotation marks. ‘“centaur”’ is a name of a word 
as “ Peggy ” is a name of a cat. 

The next step in my argument is as follows: We may take 
(c’) to mean either : the offspring of the cat Peggy is catlike, or: 
the offspring of the cat Peggy is a particular cat. We respect to 
(a’), on the other hand, we have no choice as it is a basic assump- 
tion for any Fregean theory of meaning that to a particular 
word should correspond a particular concept as its sense or 
meaning. Note in this connection that to say that the meaning 
of a particular word is conceptlike would be another remarkable 
assertion of the proposition that all words mean the same. So 
we must either refrain from talking about concepts, that is, we 
must refrain from expressing the knowledge that we apparently 
possess, or we must distinguish linguistically between the various 
concepts by saying what they are concepts of. Until they are 
actually produced no other linzuistic means seem feasible, and 
we end up with 

(a’’) the meaning of the word “ centaur ” is the concept of 
a centaur, 
from which we get the ignenianne substitution that leaves us 
with the indirect proof that meanings are never concepts. The 
proof, of course, goes through as well for ideas, images, or 
any notions similar to these, as for concepts. 

Even if it must be admitted, as I think it must, that (a) 
implies (a’) which again gives (a’’), it might still be held that 
(a’’) is utterly different from (4). The apparent similarity might 
stem from a possible ‘ambiguity of one or more of the words 
occurring in the two statements. Thus “ meaning ” and perhaps 
“is ” as well are used differently in (a) and (b)—so an argument 
might run. (b) merely states that one word or linguistic ex- 
ptession is replaceable by another. It says nothing about what 
its meaning is (in the sense of “ is” used in (a), (a’), or (a’’)) but 
merely that, whatever its meaning is, its meaning is the same as 
the meaning of some other expression (whatever that is). 
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Not so, however. What is primarily learned from a statement 
like (d) is not that some words can — another word. It 
is only a consequence of what is learned that such a replacement 
can take place. The words to the right of “ is ” in (D) are actually 
used and not mentioned, hence (4) conveys to us the information 
about the meaning of the word “ submarine”, from which it 
follows that “submarine” and “ ship capable of going under 
water’ ate interchangeable in all non-intensional contexts (at 
least) salva veritate. If we learnt only about the possibility of 
replacement it might be, say, with respect to rhyming. In any 
statement, however, about replaceability where it is implicitly or 
explicitly understood that it is the meaning “ job” that can be 
done indifferently by two sounds or marks on paper, the meaning 
of at least one must be known, otherwise such a statement would 
simply be impossible whether we interpret it as being an asser- 
tion about existing usage or a disguised command for future 
usage. So (}) and (a) are alike in giving us information about 
what a word means by using words that have meaning. 

Finally there still remains the possible charge of ambiguity 
with respect to the use of “ meaning”. Now I am inclined to 
think that “ ambiguous” is a dangerous word that has to be 
handled carefully. Certainly it does not seem of much interest, 
if possible at all, merely to declare that a word is ambiguous 
without at the same time specifying the different meanings. 
Perhaps it might be claimed truly that “ meaning ” in (a) and 
correspondingly in (a’) and in (@’’) is used in a special philoso- 

hical sense, different from its sense in (4). But until it has 
Seas said exactly what this sense is I can claim truly both: 
(1) that I do not understand this sense of meaning, and (2) 
that it is doubtful if this sense, even if explained, would be more 
useful than confusing. 

It is at this point that my proof depends on the results of the 
philosophy of ordinary language. It is worth noting in the same 
connection that the way of escape that consists in taking the 
sense of meaning in (a) as psychological, and in () as logical 
is not open to followers of Frege. But, of course, #f it is shown 
that there is after all such a defined and useful philosophical 
sense of “ meaning ” my result would be merely a warning not 
to confound the two uses of meaning, its philosophical and its 
ordinary one. 

It goes without saying that what is shown above is only that 
meanings are neither concepts nor ideas. I have not committed 
myself to saying what, if anything, they are. 

University of Copenhagen. 
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APPLYING PRINCIPLES OF INFERENCE 
By Paut WELSH AND ROMANE CLARK 


ROFESSOR RYLE! and Mr. D. G. Brown? have argued 
that our notions of inference need recasting ; each, however, 
has his own view of what it is to infer, and Brown has criticized 
Ryle’s view that ‘ infer’ is a performance word. Although he 
rejects this part of Ryle’s account, Brown says 
Coming to principles of inference, inferences are applica- 
tions of them in a sense which has been explained by 
Ryle. ... They are so because part of what is meant by 
the “ principles of inference” is a statement so related to 
the inference that it is true when all such inferences are 
legitimate—and because this peculiar relationcan be explained 
in terms of the statement applying to the inference and the 
inference thereby being an “ application ” in Ryle’s sense.* 
It is not difficult, perhaps, to understand the sense in which 
formal arguments are “ applications ” of the rules and principles 
which govern our deductive manipulations. These rules and 
principles contain devices which signalize the kinds of expres- 
sions to which they may be applied; Gothic letters, boldface 
print, quasi-quotes, dot the pages of logic texts. And in general 
it is true of rules of conduct, of bridge strategy, and even of 
laws of nature—if these have applications, that they apply to 
what they refer to or mention. But can this be the sense in 
which the inferences Ryle and Brown speak of are the applica- 
tions of pore of inference? We propose to examine some 
of the things Ryle says of the way in which inferences are 
seeeions of principles of inference. If there are difficulties 
in Ryle’s account, these will apply to Brown as well; and even 
if the way is clear for Ryle, it is not, given his differences with 
Ryle, obvious that Brown has access to such an account. But 
these remarks have a more general purpose. They are offered 
not so much to discredit the particular views of Ryle and Brown 
as to question (one feature of) a general view of the nature of 
inference for which they have the most vocal proponents. 
Ryle argues that hypotheticals of the form ‘ if p then g’ are 
"The Natute of Taterence Philosophical 1955. 
* ANALYSIS, Vol. 15, 1955, P. 143- 
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APPLYING PRINCIPLES OF INFERENCE 15 
not premisses of inferences like ‘ p so q’, but to which 
govern such inferences. The hypothetical is rather like a license 
or a ticket or a warrant which, once we have got the premiss, 
sanctions our drawing the conclusion. The inference does not 
embody ‘ if p then q’ as a — component but rather applies 
it in being an operation with ‘ p’ and ‘ q’ executed in conformity 
with it Hypothetical statements are said to be inherently 
variable, open, “eligible for filling”. The clauses of hypothetical 
statements are not themselves statements, but “ statement 
indents ”’. That something is an eligible filling for such an indent 
or open specification is part of what is meant by saying that 
the statement incorporating the specification “ applies ” to that 
something.? What are Ryle’s grounds for saying these things 
of hypotheticals, even those hypothetical statements which are 
as “‘ meaty and determinate” as ‘ If to-day is Monday, to-morrow 
is Tuesday ’ ? 

Ryle’s arguments for casting hypotheticals this way are 
based upon the modal and subjunctive variants of hypotheticals 
and upon a set of analogies by which he likens hypotheticals to 
licenses, warrants and instructions. We shall turn to these in 
order, but first we need a disclaimer. It is not necess: " 
arguing that hypotheticals are not open in the manner Ryle 
to hypothetical do, then, contain 
statements as components. It is enough to show either that 
Ryle hasn’t made out that they are not statements or that, even 
if he has, he has not shown that this provides him with a sense 
of “ openness ”’ which will make clear how it is that hypotheticals 
apply to the inferences they are said to warrant. Secondly, we 
shall not argue, as it might be argued, that rules are after all 
rules for doing, and so rules of inferences are rules which govern 
the drawing of inferences and not the inferences themselves ; 
i.e., that they apply not to inferences but to inferrers. Nor shall 
we be concerned to distinguish applying a rule, acting in accord 
with one, and acting in accord with a rule because one knows 
it applies to him. It is clear that it is not always the case that in 
applying a rule one thereby acts in accord with it, or that in 
acting in accord with a rule one is applying it. But these con- 
siderations which might be otherwise important are unnecessary 
here for there are prior difficulties in petting clear how it is that 
—- functioning as kinds of inferential rules, apply to 

erences. 

Ryle argues that although in ordinary English we often 

1 Ryle, op. cit., p. 331. ® Ibid., p. 332. 
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word a hypothetical so that the protasis expression and the 
apodosis expression have both the look and the sound of 
statements, often in old-fashioned English, and in eo like 
Latin, the two clauses are worded subjunctively. d this is 
to say that they are not worded as statements are worded. Nor 
are the negations of hypotheticals worded as indicative sentences. 
One negates the superstitious org ‘If a person walks 
under a ladder, he comes to grief’ by the modal statement ‘A 
ry could (may, might) walk under a ladder and not come to 
rs But it is by no means obvious that shese bits of argument 
show at all that the clauses of hypothetical statements are not 
themselves statements. Thus, in old-fashioned English the clause 
“It be Monday today ’ of the subjunctive hypothetical ‘ If it be 
Monday to-day, it is Tuesday to-morrow ’ can be used to make 
a statement.? So, for that matter, can ‘It were Monday to-day’ 
The subjunctive form of such expressions is not in itself evidence 
that they are not worded as statements are. Or conversely if ‘ To- 
day be Monday’ is open, so too is ‘ ‘To-day is Monday’. Perhaps 
what makes the arguments plausible is that one expresses wishes, | 
hopes and the like in subjunctive dress, and no one believes that 
‘Would it were Monday’ states at all what ‘ It is Monday ’ may 
be used to state. But what “ satisfies ” a desire, what “ ” 
a wish or hope, e.g. ‘I wish it would rain ’, is not a statement, 
say, ‘It is raining ’, but an event, the falling of rain, something 
which if it is the case would make the statement true. Equally, 
what fulfils a hypothetical is neither an inference nor the state- 
mental components of one, but what, if the statemental counter- 
of the antecedent clause of the hypothetical is true, is 
asserted by the statement which is the mirror image of the 
consequent clause. But such states of affairs are not the fillers 
of which Ryle speaks. 

Nor do the modal expressions which result from the negation 
of hypotheticals show, as Ryle seeks to show, that the clauses | 
of the hypothetical are not statements. To say ‘A person could 
walk under a ladder and (he might) not come to grief’ is to 
conjointly assert two expressions which, while not in the indica- 
tive mood, are worded as statements are worded albeit as modal 
statements are. 


1 Ibid., pp. 334-335. 


Tempest, ii 2 112, iii 3 172,,etc. 
3 See ‘Much “Ado Abus Nothing, Act TL, Scene 3, line 65. See, too, Jespersen, O., The 
Philosophy of Grammar, London, 1948, p. 54. 
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Mote important, even if we concede to Ryle that the clauses 
of hypothetical statements are not themselves statements, he 
must still show that hypotheticals are then “ open ” in a fashion 
which will ensure their application to the inferences which they 
ate thought to “ govern”’. What Ryle gives us to satisfy our 
curiosity is a set of analogies. A hypothetical is like an export 
license, or like the specification of a me of bicycles in 
an export license, or like the instructions of a cooking instructor 
teaching cookery, or like an actor manager showing his actors 
how to carry out a specific bit of stage business. “A consignment 
of bicycles fills the bill in an rt license ; the bill it fills is 
not itself that consignment of — or a consignment of 
anything else: it is only the verbal specification of such a 
consignment.” Consignments of bicycles, of course, ate not at 
all like the bills they fill; but some specifications, Ryle holds, 
ate vety similar to the things which satisfy them. A cooking 
instructor may teach cooking in dumb show, he is not cooking, 
but showing his pupil how to cook “ when she has got the ingredients 
and the hot stove’’.* And, just as no one does any cooking in the 
demonstration, “‘so no premisses ate used or conclusions drawn 
by a person making a hypothetical statement”. “We might 
say that delivering a hypothetical statement is teaching in dumb 
show what to do with statements.” Ryle counters the objection 
that making hypothetical statements is not dumb show with the 
example of the actor manager who may instruct his actors how 
to deliver their words, not by telling them, but by showing 
them what to do. The actor manager is neither mentioning nor 
using the utterances of the playwright. He is showing an actor 
how to deliver them. 

But what is the upshot of all this? What fulfils the speci- 
fications in each case, and to what or whom do the licenses, 
bills, instructions, apply ? And are these (necessarily) the same ? 
Apprentice actors may fulfil the requirements implicit in an 
actor manager’s demonstration by acting a part in a given way. 
But the demonstration applies to them not as acting, or in the 
way they perform, but as potential actors; implicit in the 
context of the demonstrations, at minimum, is “‘ you (who would 
be actors) do as I do”. Again, it would be an extraordinary 
cooking instructor who did not use materials in his demonstra- 
tions, let alone fail to mention them as well.as those to whom 
his demonstration is directed ; a dumb show with pots and 
is a show that would be completely mystifying, for we should 


1 Ryle, op. cit., p. 337- 2 Ibid., p. 338. 
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not know whether we were watching the penene of a 
souffié, or omelette, or were watching a charade. 

Nor is there, when we turn from the analogies to h 
thetical statements, any clear sense in which these are “ open ” 
or “ variable”? in the manner rules, licenses, and instructions 
may be thought to be. These last are open or variable precisely 
in the sense that they contain devices (¢.g., the pronouns and 
variable apparatus which the logician stylizes in his quantifiers) 
for mentioning those to whom they apply. But in whatever 
sense highly determinate hypotheticals are open they are not 
open in the way rules, licenses, and instructions are, and so they 
do not have applications in the way these latter do. What 
satisfies, what are the values of, the “‘ meaty ” hypothetical that 
if Johnny is in the room, he is alone? It is, of course, Johnny 
who in a sense “ fulfils”, or fails to fulfil, what is set out in the 
hypothetical statement. One might say that it, in this way, 
applies to him. But, despite Ryle, the statements which corte- 
spond to the clauses of the hypothetical do not as such fulfil the 
attributes specified in its clauses or find that the hypothetical 


obviously, does it mention the statements or users of the state- 
ments matching its clauses as it does Johnny. The statement 
corresponding to the clause of a hypothetical is, as it were, the 
reflection of that clause in a different verbal mood, and is in this 
way like it. But so too are questions, imperatives, etc., which 
ate built out of the same materials as are the clauses of a hypo- 
thetical in this way like those clauses. We do not say that the 
clauses apply to ¢hem, or that they are its values. One might 
say, and it seems exciting to say, that in some other sense the 
clause ‘ Johnny (were, be, is) in the room” is open, variable, 
and takes values which transmute this linguistic bit into asser- 
tions, imperatives, questions and the like. But here it is the 
copula, if anything, which is variable. And statements do not 
fulfil #, nor does it apply to them. 

In general, hypotheticals are in a striking way unlike each 
of the models Ryle employs. A ticket specifies that “ the bearer ” 
has certain rights; a license, say for driving, will say “ the 
n specified ” is permitted to operate a car ; export licenses 
ae blanks to be filled, or they state that “‘ the company named ” 


is permitted to export. A determinate hypothetical is not in 
this way open, nor does it contain such devices for referring to 
what it applies to, if, as Ryle says, inferences are applications of 
such principles. 


— to them nor do the users of such a hypothetical. Nor, | 
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Again, licenses, warrants or permits ate issued with speci- 
Pier about the sort of person who may purchase a aa 
or possess a license. Doctors are licensed to prescribe drugs, 
and medical boards specify the qualifications which a person 
must have to be so licensed. But there are no similar specifica- 
tions to determine what may fulfil a hypothetical, whether 
statements or their employers, nor what it applies to, if it applies 
to them. 

Nor will it do to say that rules embody specifications and in 
the way that drivers and cars fulfil the specifications, so state- 
ments fill statement indents. For ‘ specifications’ has an odd 
sense here. If a traffic rule enjoins drivers to stop at flashing 
red lights, then what the rule specifies is what it enjoins. Drivers 
may conform to the rule. They do not meet its specifications, for 
in that sense it has none. Where a car or driver meets a speci- 
fication, it meets or comes up to, not a rule, but a standard. 
When we say licensed drivers must have good vision, we say 
that there is a rule which forbids those who fall below a certain 
visual standard to drive; the rule applies to everyone who 
wishes to drive, but only those with certain vision meet the 
standard and the rule need not contain itself the specifications 
of that standard. The specification for good eggs is not the 
rule that only eggs which meet a certain standard may be called 
Grade A. The instructions for making an omelette do contain 
“ specifications ” for making an omelette, and do mot contain 
specifications for omelettes. Making an omelette may conform 
to directions for doing so, but it is patent that omelettes do not. 

Equally with licenses and instructions, rules apply to those 
whom they mention. Rules about parking apply to drivers and 
their cars, and carry in their formulation mention of just such 
people; there are not parking rules for housewives as such. 
By contrast, what hypotheticals mention ate not typically what, 
on Ryle’s account, they must apply to. And what hypotheticals 
would ordinarily be taken to apply to, if they apply to anything, 
is what they mention. It is not, in usual cases, what Ryle hol 
they apply to ; inferences, statements, or the makers of inferences 
and users of statements. 

Brown has said that inferences are applications of inferential 
principles in the sense which Ryle has given to that notion. 
Yet, even if clear sense could be made of Ryle’s use of ‘ applica- 
tion’, it is not obvious that what Brown says otherwise is 
compatible with it. This is not the place to attempt to assess 
the merits of Brown’s criticisms of Ryle. It is enough to note 
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here that where Ryle speaks of inference as an operation with 
statements, Brown denies that it is an operation of any kind ; 
where Ryle claims that all hypotheticals are “ open ” in a sense 
that would make the most determinate hypothetical eligible to 
function as an inferential principle (and in this way app/y to 
inferences), Brown denies that there can be in this way a com- 
pletely determinate principle.1 Where Ryle speaks of conforming 
to an inferential principle in drawing appropriate inferences, 
Brown denies that inferring is conforming to a principle or rule 
in this way. 

Most important, perhaps, is the fact that while Brown, as 
Ryle, holds that inferences are applications of principles of 
inference, and would cast, as Ryle would cast, generalized 
hypotheticals as inferential principles, he says, as Ryle does not, 
that what these last app/y to is what they talk about? But this is 
not application in a sense that Ryle could accept. Nor is it 
application in a sense that would permit such hypotheticals to 
apply to inferences, or to the constituent statements of inferences, 
or to those who enunciate such statements and make such 
inferences. For these are not what, typically, such hypotheticals 
talk about. The empirical law of von Frisch that the dances of 
bees shift as the plane of vibration of polarized light is deviated 
talks about the * rs of bees.* And so it is to these dances, if 
anything, that the law applies. How it is, or the sense in which 
it is, that such laws apply a/so to inferences, and that inferences 
ate applications of such laws, remains to be explained. Lacking 
such an explanation, the view that hypothetical statements apply 
to the inferences they are thought to warrant will have as much, 
ot as we have argued, as little, force as Ryle’s analogies may 
provide. 


State University of Iowa. 
Duke University. 
1“ What the Tortoise Taught Us ”, Mind, 1954, p. 172. 


2 ANALYSIS, op. cit., Pp. 143. 
3 Ibid., p. 142. 
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A NOTE ON CHOICE AND ON VIRTUE 
By Constance I. 


- an interesting paper on Choice! Mr. J. L. Evans has two 
points on which I should like to comment. 

(1) Mr. Evans says: “Choosing does not always express a 
preference since it is quite possible for us to choose an alter- 
native which in fact we do not prefer.” He gives as an example 
the taking of A (coffee), rather than B (tea): “although I 
prefer tea to coffee I may well on occasion choose coffee rather 
than tea because I believe it suits my digestion better or for some 
other reason. We do not always act according to our pre- 
ferences.’”? 

Is this indeed the case? I suggest that it is not. On the face 
of it I am not acting in accordance with my preference when I 
choose coffee although I prefer tea, but if we look closer we see 
that the conclusion, “we do not always act according to our 
preferences ”’, follows because we have considered only A and B, 
i.e., tea or coffee, we have disregarded C, i.e. my digestion. Mt. 
Evans himself admits the existence of C as an impulsion when 
he says that my choice is directed by my concern for my diges- 
tion. But is it not then the case that I am acting in accordance 
with my preference? I prefer a properly functioning digestion 
to an immediate pleasure ; the choice is not between the alter- 
natives of tea or coffee but between those of transitory enjoy- 
ment and my real well-being. I prefer the latter and I act accord- 
ing to my preference. 

Or to take another example. At a certain time I am con- 
fronted with the alternatives of A, reading to a sick child, or B, 
listening to a broadcast of King Lear with a view to writing an 
appraisal thereof. When, although I might say “I prefer B”’, 
yet, nevertheless, I choose A, on the face of it I do not act 
according to my preference; but if we look closer we find in the 
background C, my wish to realize what I consider to be, in the 
situation, the greater value. That is to say, the choice is between 
two values: service to another or exercising a critical ability. What 
we should say, then, is not “ I chose to read to the child although 
I would rather have been listening to King Lear so I did not act 
according to my preference,” but “ I had to decide which of two 
actions—both af value—was to be preferred in the given cir- 


1 Philosophical Quarterly: October 1955. 2 Ibid: p. 307. 
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cumstances ; I decided on service; in reading to the child, 
therefore, I expressed my preference for one course of action overt 
another.” 

My contention, then, is that we do act in accordance with 
our preferences. Our behaviour, I submit, whether on the 
unteflective or the reflective level, is motivated by “ valuational 
preference ”’, to take a term from Nicolai Hartmann. When I 
read to the sick child or when I take coffee rather than tea I do 
so because in the one case, I give valuational preference—on this 
occasion—to service rather a to intellectual work, and in the 
other case I give it to a later good rather than to a pleasure of the 
moment. 

On this view the term “ preference” is appropriate only to | 

the alternative which is in fact chosen. I suggest that when 
in ordinary conversation or in talking to ourselves we apply it 
to the alternative we do, in the event, reject, this is because we 
are aware of a greater or lesser degree of effort accompanying the 
choice ; it is the presence of this effort which makes us feel that 
we ate doing what we do not want to do. “ On the face of it” 
I seem to myself not to be acting according to my preference ; | 
it is only a closer inspection which will show to me that the 
action I have chosen is, in fact, the expression of my real pre- 
ference. 
(2) Mr. Evans finds no virtue in the process of acquiring a good 
disposition. He writes: “ Virtue, as Aristotle says, is a state 
of character, a matter of predominantly settled dispositions . . . 
It is precisely for the acquisition of such dispositions that we are 
called good ... The real reason for the excessive emphasis on 
the importance of choice seems to be that moralists have con- 
fused the process of acquiring dispositions with the state of 
having acquired them ... People whose lives are plagued by 
moral struggle have not achieved virtue .”2 

This, to me, is very like holding that it is an achievement to 
stand at the summit of a steep hill where an injured friend awaits 
the help I am bringing—although myself injured—and yet 
denying that every painful step upwards was in a smaller degree 
and in its own right an achievement also. 

If, while in a state of profound unhappiness, I envy another’s 
happiness and grudge it him, then, ashamed, struggle to suppress 
the unworthy feeling, and succeed, it is surely absurd to deny 
that I achieve virtue in this very act; I have done something 
for which I am rightly called good. The evil, however, is sup- 


1 Op. cit. p. 315 : 
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pressed, it is not destroyed. On many later occasions I again 
experience envy, again engage in a moral struggle, and again 
achieve virtue in the act of suppressing the evil. Ultimately as 
a consequence of this persistent endeavour to promote the good and 
destroy the bad I do at last succeed in completely destroying the 
bad; whatever the state of my own fortunes I rejoice, on every 
occasion, in another’s happiness; I have at last acquired a 
predominantly settled disposition to respond aright. What we 
should then say is that a = has through a series of hard-won minor 
achievements come to its power and can now operate spon- 
taneously. 

So the point that I wish to make is: in the moral struggle 
we have a series of painful efforts to assert the good, the making 
and sustaining of each effort and its limited success is a minor 
achievement of virtue and only through these minor achieve- 
ments is there any possibility of the major achievement, a good 
come to maturity and constantly in control. 


Cranleigh, Surrey. 


IS TAYLOR’S PUZZLE GENUINE? 


By GERBER 


ICHARD TAYLOR, in his “Knowing What One 

Knows ”’,' exhibits, and then solves, an epistemological 
puzzle which arises, he says, from considering together “ p” 
(an empirical proposition) and “I know p”’. The solution which 
he offers is ingenious; and if the puzzle were genuine, we 
should probably wish to adopt, for general purposes, the postu- 
lates which Taylor proposes in order to solve it. 

But is the puzzle genuine? i.e., is it a valid consequence of 
considering together “p” and “I know p”? I shall try to 
show that it is not. 

The example which Taylor uses, for p, is “ Providence is the 
capital of Rhode Island’”’. He points out that “p”’ is known 
through a variety of experiences, while “I know p” is known 
through what he decides to call “ intuition”. He continues : 

“ The puzzle then is this: If I know g [i.e., “I know p”’] 
in this immediate way we are calling ‘ intuition’, then I can 


1 Anatysis, Vol. 16, No. 3, pp. 63-65. 
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similarly know what is obviously entailed by 4, viz., p, likewise 
by intuition. “Yet it is plainly impossible for anyone to know by 
anything like an intuition what the capital of Rhode Island might 
be 


The solution which Taylor then offers need not concern us, 
although (as I have rey it is meritorious. The question is, is 
the puzzle itself genuine 

Note the curious use of “ similarly ” in Taylor’s exhibition 
of the puzzle. He says that if I know something by intuition, 
then I “ similarly ” know what that something entails; and hey 
adds, at the ve | of the sentence, the words “ likewise by in- 
tuition ”’. 

Two questions need to be asked here : 

1. In what way is the manner of our knowing something} 
“ similar ” to our lene what it entails ? 


2. What reason is there for supposing that if we know some- 


thing by intuition we must also know by intuition what that 
something entails ? 

To the first question, I should answer that there is scarcely 
any similarity in most cases, between the manner of our knowing 
something and the manner of our knowing what that something 
entails. If I know by normal perception that Jane is wearing 
black, including a black veil, I may think to myself that this 
probably entails the recent occurrence of a death in the family. } 
Is there any similarity between my perception of Jane’s black 
garb and my reaching a conclusion as to what her wearing it 
entails ? 

To the second question, I should answer that there is no 
reason for sone that if we know something by intuition] 
we must also know by intuition what that something entails. @ 
For knowing something may come about by intuition, by a 
variety of experiences, or by other means ; but knowing what 
something entails comes about by logical thinking. 

Hence the puzzle is not genuine. 


Washington. 
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